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structures, is more durable than that of 
which these monuments were made : and, 
unless the material used in their construc- 
tion is much more capable of resisting ele- 
mentary action, it needs no prophet to tell 
how they will look a century hence. 

N. 
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THE EAMLLY A8 A WOEK OF ART. 

NO. IT. 

To seek an absolute definition of Art 
may suit the ambition of the anatomist of 
shadows; but can in no way help us through 
the labyrinth of this world's realities. To 
draw cobwebs out of words has been the 
delight of too many in every calling in 
life; but what does it avail those who look 
upon words as the representatives of things, 
and who merely consult them as micro- 
scopes, through which to penetrate to the 
conditions of things underlying them. With 
this view of the matter, we shall define 
Art as the ascension to the Beautiful, 
through the most simple and economical 
means ; and this definition, without being 
arbitrary, will suit our idea of its applica- 
tion to the formation of a home. 

There is no word in our language that 
t has more significancy than that of Home. 
It still continues to overpower the heart 
and mellow it into tears, notwithstanding 
the degenerating and revolutionary influ- 
ences which have grown out of an idiotic 
and perverse devotion to the wild schemes 
of trade and commerce. It still continues 
to be the true nursery of great and good 
men, and the only place of rest for the im- 
poverished as well as the affluent. To it we 
recur gratefully when years have whitened 
us, and left deep lines of care behind them, 
and written their history upon our wrinkled 
faces. Let us not then forget that Home 
is sacred, that it is the central point not 
only of our pleasures and affections, but 
of our truest religious aspiration ; and by 
the teachings and influences of which our 
whole life is colored for good or for evil, 
for happiness .or misery, for life or death. 

True Art has nothing to do with extrav- 
agance, it has nothing to do with the adula- 
tion of men's vanities or conceits, as they 
interpret themselves through the medium 
of gaudy houses, gaudy furniture, or gaudy 
dresses. It is the true moral arbitrator 
between men's assthetical wants and their 
artificial and meretricious wants — it strikes 
a natural balance between bad taste and 
good taste, between the vulgar rich man 
and the refined poor man ; it equalizes 
men's conditions by showing that the Beau- 
tiful is as attainable by the poor as by the 
rich : and in this respect it is nothing more 
than the expression of the natural order of 
things. ' Health is not dependent on the 
accident of wealth, comeliness of form is 
not, happiness is not, genius is not; in 
fact, there is no virtue or quality in nature 
that is so. The most that wealth can do 
is to facilitate the outward growth of 
artistic taste and beauty, provided they 
exist inwardly, otherwise it appears in the 
works of men as weeds appear amongst 
flowers. The vicious belief that everything 
can be bought with, money, that every 
humble effort is useless without it. that we 



are to suppress our thoughts, feelings, and 
actions, until we have a pecuniary channel 
through, which to pilot them, bespeaks a 
rotten condition of things, a moral coward- 
ice, which cripples our energies every day, 
and begets feuds and distractions not only 
in society, but even embitters the tender- 
est ties of family life. We know women 
who are unbiblical enough to look upon 
their husbands as godless because tbey are 
not omnipotent enough to control at will, 
and for their benefit, the whole treasury 
of Mammon ; and yet these women are not 
potent enough themselves to put artistically 
a button on one's" shirt, to mend a hole in 
one's stocking, or to cook a dish that would 
not commit suicide on the rude palate of 
an Irish hod-carrier. 

If Art did not stand on a moral fulcrum; 
if it did not teach men to be better, wiser, 
and more contented, by elevating their 
thoughts, by spiritualizing their feelings, 
and by showing how, without reference to 
their pecuniary inequalities, they can attain 
to the Beautiful, it would be a humbug. 
And this it is not, as we shall proceed to 
show. 

Art, in its application to the home, is 
concerned with the architecture of the 
dwelling itself, with the furniture of use 
and embellishment within it, with the 
dresses of its inmates, and with the general 
order and distribution of the whole. The 
dwelling that is gorgeously forced up be- 
fore the public eye by the agency of money 
alone, attracts momentarily the gaze of the 
crowd — the wonder of the stranger, and 
rerhinds the wayfarer of his poverty. But 
it is no more au index to the happiness 
and refinement of those within, than its 
pretensions are in accordance with the laws 
of Art. It being the wonder of a day, the 
dust of its mortality is soon dissipated by 
time, and its ponderous ostentation crushed 
out by a more impudent rival. And thus 
it is that the money-engendered and Art- 
less structures of the day, come in like 
Gullivers and go out like Liliputians, with- 
out anything more than the monstrosities 
of our momentary viciousness and inborn 
barbarity. It is thus that the labors of one 
generation instead of becoming the perma- 
nent investment of another, are but so 
much 'rubbish that has to be removed 
away, and with it the memory of those 
who created it. A fearful disjnncture this 
of two factors that should be inseparable, 
and one, too, having pernicious conse- 
quences upon the reverential parts of our 
nature. The modern substitution of the 
legislation of money for that of Art in the 
erection of dwellings, has over-ridden and 
forestalled the natural workings of man's 
tastes, and has begotten a destructive dis- 
parity between the family and its dwelling. 
The exorbitant pecuniary demands of the 
latter have impeded and disturbed the 
moral growth and prosperity of the former 
to such an extent, that our youth of both 
sexes are kept apart from conjugal incor- 
poration with each other, lest the necessities 
of life might force.upon them that becoming 
humility, which Christ taught, and the 
idolatry of mammon repudiates ; lest they 
might be forced to love the obscurity of 
their homes, and forego the purchased ad- 
miration ot libertines in the world. The 
shell or dwelling of the Family should cor- 
respond to its own intrinsic nature, and 
should be confined to the legitimate service 



of its legitimate wants. Apart from this, 
it is an excrescence, and poisonous to its 
well-being. Now, is there any real, moral 
or artistic connection between the extrava- : 
gant taw dri nesses of a modern dwelling call- 
ed fashionable and the modest acquire- 
ments of an aasthetically constituted Family 
— does the protection which it requires 
from the elements without, and the basis 
which it requires for its happiness within, 
bear any analogy to the ill-shaped masses 
of stone, brick and mortar, which are 
aggregated together in our city, like turbu- 
lent mountains thrown up by some wild 
convulsion of nature? They would seem 
to us to be the fruits of misdirected ambi^ 
tion and means, misdirected intellect and 
love of notoriety, and an unnecessary and 
injurious drain upon the already over-taxed' 
energies of mankind. They are the modern-' 
representatives of the dark human powers 
of antiquity, as they historically appear to 
us in the despotisms of the theocratic, 
military, and monarchical regimes, and; 
like them the modern dwellings proclaim 
the restless and vaulting ambition of misery 
and discontent, and not the happy and ; 
contented humility of a normal state of 
mind and morals. 

Man ought to know that if his spirit is 
not on a bed of roses, his body must be on 
one of thorns, that a neglected duty begets 
a pointless and a remorseful effort which 
ends in painful discords. Let no man, 
therefore, envy the modern dwelling; it is 
but a mass of gilded matter, it is in viola- 
tion of the laws : of Art, and the moral 
requirements of a well and permanently 
constituted Family, and has no more bear- 
ing upon the health, happiness and well- 
being of man individually, in the Family or 
society, than the elaborated sepulchres of 
Greenwood Cemetery. ; - 1 

In our next we shall speak of the other 
two branches of our subject. 



OTJB WATERING-PLACES. 

Now, that the autumnal leaves are fall- 
ing thickly and drearily upon the retiring 
footsteps of the disciples of pleasure, as 
they move away from our watering-places, 
let us indulge in a few desultory reflections 
as to their uses and abuses. v : ; 

It was an honest instinct \>f human na- 
ture, and one claiming our gratitude, which 
made the watering-place a natural appen- 
dix of city life; it is in keeping with the 
hygienic necessities of our existence, and 
has beneficial effects not only corporeally, 
but mentally. There is a liberty more dear 
to us, more soothing to our struggles in 
life, than that which is written on parch- 
ments, and serves as a Bible to the rabid 
politician ; it is the liberty .of giving free 
scope and free exercise to the natural laws ' 
of our own nature; it is the liberty of es- 
caping from bad air, bad company, bad avo- 
cations, and the indurating exigencies to 
which a badly constructed state of society 
so often subject us. A winter's imprison- 
ment in a thickly-populated city — a win- 
ter's cares and embroilments, a winter's . 
frigidity and irritation can only be compen- 
sated for, by timely recreations in green 
fields, in majestic forests, and along the - 
sweetly rolling streams of our rural dis- 
tricts. Wonder not, then, gentle reader, 
if we sigh to be away from our city incar- 
ceration as soon as the leafy month of June 
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comes upon us. It is then we begin to 
feel the balmy air as it dissipates away the 
last vestiges of hoary winter, as we feel the 
full expansion of our muscles, the sweep- 
ing currents of our feelings, and the no less 
elevating effects of our liberated thoughts. 
It is well enough to cast your lines for 
long hours into the deep rivers, and rob 
them of their inhabitants, it is well enough 
to penetrate through thorns and thickets, 
and take a murderous aim at some innocent 
little prima donna of the woods — it is well 
enough to roll along in big carriages, or 
compete with time itself in speed on the 
back of some well-trained quadruped ; — but 
for these amusements or pastimes we have 
no ambition, no taste, not even that bas- 
tard . taste which fashion engenders in .its 
rancorous growth, and sends forth like an 
epidemic. We prefer to associate with na- 
ture as with our own species, to hold intel- 
ligent communion with it, to study the 
workings of its laws, to note its variations, 
its regularity, its changes, its permanencies, 
its motions from within, as they are modi- 
fied by the agencies from without, and to 
guess, surmise, or contemplate that great 
order of things, as it flashes on our senses, 
and but too often puzzles our intellects, but 
never failing to charm our hearts. The wa- 
tering-place, however, is but too generally 
a mere narrow projection of the jealousies, 
the prejudices, and narrow distinctions pe- 
culiar to our civic conditions. The winter 
is spent by men in the city in the acquisi- 
tion of money, and that, too, by means of a 
very questionable nature ; their brains and 
their hearts are squeezed out of their sock- 
ets in the desperate operation ; and yet, 
their families spend it like maniacs at wa- 
tering-places. They go there the mere 
tawdry and decorated creatures of milli- 
ners and dressmakers ; they go there to dis- 
play, in gilded forms, their ignorance, vul- 
garity, and insipid pretensions; they go 
there to insult, to despise, to belittle their 
financial inferiors ; they go there to belie 
their precepts as Christians, their charity 
as members of a civilized community, and 
to ridicule the pulpit and the preacher 
tinder which, and before whom they have 
passed their winter. Like fancy and red- 
ribboned cattle, they always find worship- 
pers, they always find gazers, to keep their 
senses from turning in upon their own 
emptiness; they always find some admirers 
of the painted rags which conceal their rick- 
etty and emaciated forms, and which fur- 
nish apainful contrast between that which 
money has given them, and God has denied 
them. Nature has no idea of doing away 
with capital punishment; she has no idea 
of compromises ; she austerely enforces her 
iron and crushing penalties, and will have 
her laws obeyed by the rich as well as the 
poor. Silks, diamonds, and jewels, horses, 
carriages, livery, waiters and footmen may 
intoxicate and coquette with the barbarous 
eye of our race, may provoke its idolatry, 
may abuse its holy destination, but they 
can in. no way atone for, or mitigate the 
infraction of a natural law. Go to these 
watering-places, reader, and see the moth- 
ers, the daughters, the sons, and the chil- 
dren that fly there on the wings of money. 
Alas, how your pity is excited, how you 
weep for coming generations, if they are to 
take root from these pitiful representations 
of our race. What food for doctors and 
dentists ; what objects for nurses, and what 



models for artists in search of the form di- 
vine; what a prospect for the future hus- 
bands of our republic, and for the energetic 
and dutiful management of our homes, for 
the care and education of our children, and 
the cheerfulness, urbanity, and pleasant- 
ness of our social circles. 

Import Monsieur Lubin'sextracts, import 
drugs, adulterated and otherwise; import 
quacks, if there is any danger of those 
around us dying out ; and import those 
strong, muscular, healthy, though coarse 
Iiish girls, if we should continue to beget 
and grow skeletons, instead of men and 
women ; if we should continue to use 
money to rob ns of health and happiness, 
instead of bringing us health, peace and 
comfort. We live as if the deluge is to 
come when we depart — we live as indiffer- 
ent as to the blessings which we inherit 
from past generations, as we are wickedly 
indifferent and reckless to the obligations 
we owe to the future. Our men labor like 
mill-horses ; they pull in the harness as if 
they were sold into irredeemable slavery, 
until overtaxed, overworked, overirritated, 
they die untimely, ingloriously of apoplexy, 
consumption, co gestion, or of other mala- 
dies, all brought on by persecuting and 
riding to death their poor constitutions. 
And for what ? to furnish money to spend 
in dissipation ; to ruin the health of their 
wives and offspring, to support wicked and 
extravagant rag palaces, and to bring down 
the curses of their successors upon their 
neglected and dishonored graves. Does the 
father, does the mother never think, as 
their children whirl around, at watering- 
places, in the polka, the waltz, &c., as they 
spin away the unformed thread of their lives 
in converting night into day, pleasure into 
pain, as their nervous systems, become-torn 
and shattered, and as they become peevish 
and pettish, as the skins of their pale faces 
become like dried parchment, and mock the 
fresh current of health that should under- 
lie it — do they never think, we say, what 
curses they are gathering np for other gen- 
erations, what misery they are generating, 
what coals of fire they are heaping on the 
innocent heads of those to come after 
them? Strange fatality, that theinnocent 
should suffer for the malpractices of the 
wicked ; that the future should pay the 
debts of the past ! Watering-places were 
not formed for dissipation ; they were not 
formed to reflect, as in a mirror, the shock- 
ing frailties and unaccountable moral obli- 
quities of men and women — they were not 
formed to be crusted over with the vices 
that befit the rotten atmosphere of a court 
of old superannuated counts aud countesses. 
No ! They are the holy temples of nature, 
beautifully carved out of her own dowry 
and inexhaustible treasury, and set apart 
for humanity to worship in its fraternal as- 
pirations, the good and the beautiful, as 
they present themselves in the brilliant 
panorama of the universe. Sweet embow- 
ered spots are they, where innocence, 
beauty, youth, and old age may congregate 
together, .where they may drop all dis- 
tinctions, all worldly inequality, and all 
commune together over the rich carpet 
which nature has spread out before them ; 
inhale the life-giving air as it floats over 
the landscape, freighted with the exquisite 
odors of modest, blooming flowers — where 
they can cultivate the regenerating chari- 
ties of life, cultivate the artist's eye, and 



the musician's ear, and the poet's imagina- 
tion, arid the lover's idealities. 

We, too, were at the watering-places this 
past summer ; we, too, may have t commit- 
ted the faults -we condemn, and neglected 
the duties we have deliberated upon and 
adore; but we plead not guilty to having 
turned away from the festooned saloon of 
nature, and of having sought pleasure in 
the badly-ventilated and over-heated rooms 
of the fashionable tribes who flock together 
to show their painted plumage, and to 
measure the dollar and^cent value of their 
apparel, as if they were shopkeepers. 

The gay, healthy, innocent, and merry 
children were our associates and friends ; 
with them we watched the floating beauty 
of the sky, the august rising of the moon, 
the brilliant festivals of the stars, the pil- 
grimage of the streams, and the lonely re- 
treats of the birds.. One human object 
alone was gathered up in our thoughts, one 
of those sweet seventeen feminines, whose 
retiring modesty served as a fitting vesti- 
ture for an innocent heart and a cultivated 
mind, locked up in a symmetrical and 
healthy body. To her, and to her alone, 
we consecrate the only doggerel of our 
summer's journeying3 : 



Thou art dot the age when thy summer's hoars 
Are perfumed with life's sweetest flowers ; — 
And tho' its stream may bear some thorns along, 
They poison not thy heart's sweet song. 



In tropic climes, thy dark, bright eye 
Would tune to'sorrow the lover's sigh — 
And wake bis feelings into smouldering fire, 
And give fresh impulse to his love-sad lyre. 



But 'mid the noise of trade and heartless strife, 
Love's twilight dwindles into moonless life ; 
And purple hopes from feeling grow, 
To mock the heart, and increase its woe. 
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ITALY IN 1865-66. . 

Bologna, liih June, 186$. 

The character of the criticisms passed by 
travellers, upon works of art, is generally 
worthless ; but the extracts given in "Mur- 
ray," in regard to the pictures in the Aca- 
demy here, from Mr. John Bell's book on 
Italy — a work not without reputation — are 
more curiously and elaborately bad, as spe- 
cimens of criticism, than are common. That 
they should be given in the only good hand- 
book, in English, for Italy, to help travel- 
lers in forming a judgment in regard to the 
merits of the famous works in this collec- 
tion, is a striking proof of how little accuracy 
and good-sense are in general required in 
such criticism, how readily people yield to 
pretension, and how easily they are de- 
ceived by sounding words and unmeaning 
phrases. 

The first extract from Mr. Bell is upon a 
picture of the Madonna and Child, by Lu- 
dovico Caracci. He says that "it is an 
inimitable painting, in which the artist has 
displayed the richest stores of genius." And 
he amplifies this statement as follows: "St. 
Francis kissing the child's hand is painted 



